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Sou ICRS : - 

The Eleventh Census has furnished most of the statistical 
tablesjpe report of the second sociological canvass , made by 
The Federation of Churches, in the 19th. Assembly District, to- 
geather with reports of institutions, public and private, and 
first hand investigation and work among the Colored People o £ 
Ne.v York City, have furnished the Jata for this paper. 

Satisfactory reports and statistics have been hard, and 
in iran:/ casses impossible , to procure. City officials and all 
officers of institutions have ' indly furnished all information 
at hand, but the records kept have been so meagre and of such 
a nature is to u e of very little vaiue in this work. More com- 
plete records should be kept by all of the municipal depart - 
meats that touch the life of the Negro. 

J. P.O. 
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THE NECRO IN NEW YORK CITY! 



IT ia not necessary to inscist upon the seriousness of the 
problem presented by the presence of the Negro factor 4>n the 
population of this City. The Negroes are a people deserving of 
consideration inroany ways, and the problem that their presence 
creates , demands consideration in every way. This problem is uni- 
que, being effected by many conditions and ci rcumstances ,whol ly 
unknown in the consideration of the ethnological .social , o r 
political questions arising from any other of the widely 
seperated ,hete rogeneous classes that make up our population. 

The first Negroes were brought to New York in 1628, and 
their numbers increased very fast. In 1712 they were numerous, 
when as the historian tells us, "the Quaker, theNegro and the 
Papist formed a trinity of evils". In 1741 there were 2,000 
slaves in the state of New York. Arit i -s lave rp agitation, t o 
some extent^and changed economic condi t i ons , to a large extent 

made slavery unpopu lar ,and by the year 1820, their numbers had 
e.re.a.tei 

^to 10, 088. From this time the number of slaves decreased rapid- 
ly, but quite a number of Blacks still remained in the State. 
The eleventh census gives the African Black population for 
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New York City, to be 23,601 , with a White population of 1 ,49§ 
627. This makeslthe negroes only 1 >55-8 of the entire popula- 
tion, but living in communities as they d9,they form a very 
important element in some|secti ons of the City. The following 
table , taken from the Eleventh Census, shows location by wards:- 
1 st, Ward, 124. 9th , Ward , 1 i 126. 17th .Ward , 105. 
2nd, " , 19. 10th , ■ , 76. i 8th , , 434. 
3rd, » , 17. llth , « , 10 . 19thf ■ » Umk 
4th, " , 40. 12t h, " ,3,951. 2 0th, " ,4,H82. 
5th, " ,61. #i3th, " , 9. 21st, " , 546. 
6th, " , lt8. nth " , 180. 2 2nd, m ,4,275. 
7th, " , 9. 15 th, " ,2,203. 23rd, " , 495. 
8th, » , 687. 16th, " ,2,188. 2 4th, " , 275. 

This shows that while there are a few living here and 
there in every part of the Ci ty ,p robabl y living as domestics in 
the homes of their emp loyers , the great bulk of them are congre- 
gated in a few well defined d i st ri cts. Thus the 8th, and 9th, 
wards are the first to have them in any considerable numbers. 
Then there is a gap until we reach the 12th, ward where there is 
a great nest of them, and another large coirmunity is found in the 
15th, and 1 6th , Wards. The#f# 19th, and 20th, Wards have the largest 
group, and the f»#H#22nd , contains the last of the five Colored 
districts. There are no statistics on the Colored population o* 
the City later than the Eleventh Census. Dif f erent estimates made 
by those who pretend to some knowledge of their number, at the pre 
sent time(Apri 1 ,1898, )place the number at about sixty thousand. 
Estimates based on data gathered from the 2nd .sociological canva 
of the Federation of Chu rches , make the number to be not far from 
fifty thousand. Ci ty politicans figure on a voting population of 
about 20, 000, which would make a larger total population than any 
of the other estimates. Thousands of people are c lassi f i edfas col- 
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ored In the social and economic .census.whos skins are notbblack, 
including all Saucassians who intermarry with the Negroes. A ' 
considerable immigration from the West I nd ies , especial ly from 
Cuba, and a large migration from the South and the rural dis*»*-- 
ricts of the North, have greatly swelled their numbers in the 
past few years. 

Location of groups by Streets:-The first group has it's 
center in Bleeker St reet .extending south into Thompson and 
Sullivan Streets. This section was once known as "Little Africa". 
But they are not so numerous hBre as formerly , being pushed north 
by the Italians,and "Little Africa"is now locally known as the ofl 
"tenderloin" distri ct. There is a steady processon passingjup the 
West Side, headed by the Germans who are being crowded out by the 
Irish, who injturn are being driven f mom one tenament district to an 
other by the Negroes, and the rear of this wierd procession is|brouglwf 
up by the Italians. The second Negro community is bounded on theafl? 
north and south by 53rd, and 20th, streets, and by 6th,ave.and the 
Hudson River on the east And west. About one-third of the Colored p 
people live here. This is the old "Tenderloin"and before thePark - 
hurst crusade, held a very small Negro population. One result of the 
"crusade" was to deplete this section of any of it's old inhabit- 
ants, leaving hundreds of vacant houses. These houses were largely 
filled with Negroes, the unsavory reputation of the dwellings and 
the bad condition of the house* , leaving them open to this class. 
Their short residence here is shown by the lack of churches and 
other distinctive inst i tuti ons ,such as are established in the Blee- 
ker street district. The third Negro community is bounded by 64th, 
and 60th, streets, on the north and south t and lies betwean 1 Oth , 
and 11th, avenues. This is the centey,and they are ###more or less 
numerous all the way from 53rd, to 69th .streets. The fourth group 
centers in east 97th ,st reet, most of them being north of 88th, st. 



The fifth and last group, is found in Harlem,centering in 136th, 
street. The most of them in this group are on the east side,b u t 
they are found clear aoross the City from river to riverf. 

About seven-tenths of these people are southern-born or 
the children of southern-born parents. The remaining three-tenths 
are made up of those who have lived long in the north, the ances- 
tors of a few of them dating back to the time of the first Dutch 
colony, and a small percentage of foreign born Negroes. The re are 
a few Regroes in the city who have come fron the Dutch communi- 
ties up the river, who learned the Dutch language as their mother 
tongue, and in whom the Dutch manners miantain to some slight ex*# 
tent. Among this small class are to be found some of the highest 
Negro types. 

The proportion of full blood Africans to those of mixed - 
blood is impossible to detirmine with any degree of accuracy . 
Many claim that not more than five percent are of pure African 
blood. The African coast tribes that furnished the great bulk 
of the ancestors of our colored population, are black, very black. 
They are not browni^Or chocolate. Thei r complete physical charis- 
tics are very seldom found in the Ney fork City Negro. The tend#rif 
ency is toward a still furthur mixing of the blood , largely ill- 
gitimately,but to some extent legal ly.Dif ferent estimates found- 
ed on such data as can be had, make mixed marriages in the city * 
to form from two to ten percent of th marriages in which a col- 
ored person foams a party. Of the seven hundred and fourty famil- 
ies tabulated in the 9 1 9th .assembly district .there were twenty 
cases of mixed marriages, or two and seven tenths percent. As a 
rule mixed marriages occur among the lowest classes of both - 
Blacks and Whites, but there are a few excepti ons. The Black man 

r 

in-varably preferes a wife of lighter color than himself, but the 
self-respecting choose a mulatto, or a quadroon woman , In prefer* 
ence to the class of white women ,from whom as a rule , he might 
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be able to marry. When however, he does succeed ( /'in^t!he hand of a 
Cauoassian he feels that he has accomplished the supreme thing 
in life. He is more apt to be true to her than to a black woman 
and such a marriage not unf requent 1 y , makes a good home. The col# 
ored parent is always proud of the paler faced child. The mulatttv, 
or quadroon woman seems not to object to the blackest of men but 
this may be due to her lack of choice in thelmat te r ,and the hope- 
lessness of rising above the social condition of the Black. But 
the legal amalgamation is too slight to be a tendency^. The - 
Colored people are proverbally loose about sextual relations , and 
a considerable percent of the large percentage of illigitimate 
births among them, are the children of white fathers. 

The Eleventh Census reports 70,092 people of African d e- 
scent in the State of New York. Of these, 54,852 wereBlacks ;12, 
469 Mulattoes; 1 ,622 quadroons", 1,149 octoroons. Of the Blacks , 
96,25* were native born, and 03,74-* foreign born. Of the mixed - 
bloods, 94, 77* were native, and 5,23* foreign born. 

The insrease of African Black population in the State has 
been as follews:- j n 1850 there were 14,069 ELacks. 

" 1860 " " 49,005 " 

" 1870 " " 52,081 " 
" 1880 " " 65,104 " 
" 1890 » " 70, 092 " 

In New York City the increase has been as follows:- 
1870 -13,072. 
1880 -19,663. 

18*0 -23,601. This shows that the migration north was 

the largest for the <lecade ending in 1880, and that it fell off 

to a great extent during the decade ending in 1890, the decrease 

¥#*rif in rate of inc rease , being greater for the State as a whofc 
than for the City, It is thought that the migration to the Ci*r 
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is again on the increase. Neg roes come on every boat from southei 
waters. 

The naturul increase is rather a decrease, the birth rate 
being lower than the death rate. Large families are the exception 
and these are depleted by the high rate of infant mortality. Of f 
the 745 colored families canvassed in the 19th, assembly distri* 
only 389 had any children at all, and * e total number of childra 
in these families was 798, or an aver ,e of two per family. This 
is a much lower average than that of the Whites in the same dis- 
trict. ( NOTE.- frequent references are made to the 1 9th ,assembl y 
dist ri ct , that district having been canvassed by the Federation # 
of Churches , thus furnishing data for study and comparison. ) I n 
this district the children under two years of age formed but 
06, 75? of the colored popu lat i on. The percentage of children of #* 
this age for other nationalities was: Swiss, 16, 75?j Imerican,10,4^ 
Sweed ,30,25?j Scotch, 10%' i I rish ,09,3*5} German, 095?; English ,97, 4% 
French, 05, 65? > Aust rians ,03 ,% j I tal ians , j 1 ,35?. Average ,f#09 ,35?. 

The French and Austrians are the only nationalities with a per» 
centage of children under two years of age, as low as the Negroe* 
and in this district there are very few families among these two 
nationalities. The claim is made that the Negro is increasing as 
fast as any class under the same conditions in the same part of 
the city, but this report doesnot sustain the claim. 

The vitality of a race, and the rate of increase can be lar§ 
ly detirmined by the proportion of children of different age pe- 
riods. The proportion of Colored chi ldren, compared with the avera® 
is as follows for different age periods:- 

3 to 2 years .colored ,6, 75?, average ,9,3)5. 
3 to7 " , " ,8,93, " ,13,65?. 
8 to 16, " , " ,8,23, " ,16,1*. 
17 to 21, " , " , 2,55?, T , 4,35?. 

22 if to 30, " , " ,3,35?, " 3,45?. 
TotaUte 30, % » 29,6!?, » ,46,75?. 
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This small percentage of children, indicates a decrease in the 
Colored population that would in a few generations, make them a 
small fraction of the cities population, were it not fed by mi- 
gration from the South. 

Thus we have a race of people numbering about 60,000, liv- 
ing in five well defined groups, amalgamated to a great extent 
with the Yhite race, yet kept seperate by clearly defined lines 
of social and economic distinction, with a natural rate of i n- 
crease far below that of the Whites, but increased rapidly by 
migration from the South. 

(Note:- In studying the City Negro it must be born in 
mind that they can not all be grouped in one class. The general 
observations and conclusions of this paper apply chiefly to that 
class that best represent the Negro characteristics and in which 
the race traits can best be studied. Out side op" this class there 
are quite a number who through the mixing of white blood, educa- 
tion and general development , become quite thoroughly caucassian- 
ized. Socially and economically this class has to bear the ban of 
the Colored race. But morally and inte lectual ly they can not b e 
classed with the City Negro in general.") 
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CHAPTER TWO. The vital equation of the Negro!. 
Eugene Rollin Carson, in an article on "The vital ecuatin 
of the Colored Race and it's future in the United States", de- 
fines "vital equation" as "that quantum and power of vitality 
which maintains in individual life". Racial strength ###tftfand 
progress depend upon high individuation, and high individuation 
gives a low death rate, especially in infancy and early childhod 
and a high general average of age. 

Taking a glance at the Negro ia the United States , tha^we 
may compare the New York City Negro with the race in America , 
and basing our deductions upon the Eleventh Census, we see that 
the Colored race is not increasing by natural, native increase,* 
as rapidly as the Whites; thus showing a lower vital equation. 
From 1860 to 1880, the increase for native Whites was 618; for 
native Blacks 48%. This difference holds even in the Cotton 
States. In 1830, the proportion of Elacks to Whites, in the Cotton 
States was 6 to 10| in 1880, 4,5 to 1 0; in 1890, 4,1 to 10. 

In thes same section from 1880 to 1890 , the Whites increased 24, 
67%, while the Elacks increased only 13,90%. 

Death Rate! 

The anual death rate for the Negroes in New York City, exclu- 
sive of still births, for six years ending June 1st, 1890, was 
30,27 per 1000. This high rate is not oeculiar to New York. In 
Boltimore for the same period, the death rate was 32,60 per 
1000#, and in the District of Columbia it was 33,25 per 1000#. 
In ten southern cities the anual death rate for four years, end- 
ing 1894, was 32,61 per 1000 for Blacks , against 20,12 per 
1000 for Whites. For the census year ending June 1st, 1890, the 
death rate in four northern cities was as follows: 

New York City, White ,28,47? Elack, 37,46. 

Eroo'^lyn , " , 25,41; " , 34,99. 

Boston , " , 24,62; " ; 33,29. 

Philadelphia, " , 22,28; " , 32,42$. 

This table shows the relative death rate to be 
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more favorable to the Elacks in' New York than in any of the other 
cities named, yet here it is 36% higher than the White death rate, 
Infant Mortality:- The death rate among infants is e» 
ceptionally high. In New York City for the census year ending 
June, 1st, 1890, the death ratefor children under one year, was; 
for Whites ,273,39 per 100, 000, for Blac'rs 541 ,06 per 100,0000. 

Still Eirths:- The number of still births among the 
Colored oeople is much higher than the average. In New YOrk City 
for the census year ending June 1st, 1890, the number of still 
births per 100,000 was; for Whites 224,09, Blacks 300,66. This 
condition is not peculiar to New York* In twofcouthern cities the 
•B£*2rss£ rate of still births for the same period , was more un- 
favorable to the Elac's than here. Still births pur 100,000, in 
New Orleans , Whites 184,92; Blacks 295, 38< in St Louis, Whi tes 
105,06; Blacks 343 ,60. -fhere are numerous conditions that go to 
explain this high rate of still births and infant mortal i ty. The 
employment of ignorant colored midwives, instead of trained nur- 
ses and skilled doctors, has much to do with it. Then the Negro 
women are largely wage earners, their work being scrubbing and 
and laundry work. Thus the children have an unfair disadvantage 
both before and after birth* ^Fhere is a growing opinion among 
some physians that the mixing of the races has a tendency to pro- 
duce premature and still blrtht« but it has not yet been estab** 
lished as a law. 

The age distribution in this city signifies a low rate of 
increase for the Black. Under 15 years of age the percintage of 
population is; Whites 28,9% Elacks 19,225]*. 
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This age distribution shows a very lo w birth rate, or a|very 
high death rate below the age of twenty, or both. The difference 
is especally noticeable ,betwean the races, below the a^e of IBy 
and the difference grOA-s greater as Infancy is approached in the 
scale. The large oercentage of adults betwean the ages of 20 and 
JftfP yeaars, is accounted for by the migration of young *rf#men 
and women from the South. This a^e distribution °u^ht to make tie 
situation favorable for a low death rate, but it is more than 
offfset by the lower vital equation of the Blacks. 

The following table taken from the eleventh census shows 
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This difference in the two races is especially gr»at in 
the ages below 15 years, being 47,06 White; 87,42 Black. The #fg 
difference is even greater in other cities, as in Eoltimore, 
where the death rate under 15 years is: White 30,71} Black 64, 
24. Under 5 years the rate is: White 80,27; Black 171,78. In 
Washington thejrate under 15 years is, White 23,90; Elack 57,00. 
Under 5 years it is,:vhite 65,04; Black 159,93. 

The percentage of Colored mortality over White in New 
York City according to are and sex-* is;- all ages, males 35% , 
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females 27,6%. Under 15 years males 89,2%, females 58,8%. 15 to 
20 years, male 2012; female 111,7%. After this period the per* 
centage grows smaller until the age of 65 is reached when the 
mortality of the Whites exceed that of the Flac'-:s.The few who 
succeed in passing the 65th, mile stone seem to heve a strong #i 
vital tenacity. Statistics at this age may err^from the fact 
that many of them do not '-now their ages and are given to boast- 
ing of great antiquity after a certian age is reached. 

The average anual death rate per 100,000 for mean popula- 
in New York City for eight years ending May 31st, 1890, was : 
White 2,986,99; Black 3,330,14. 

Some reasons nave already been given to oartly explain the 

high infant mortality and large number of slill bi rths. Crowding 
and locality can to some extent account for the higlh death rate 
at other age periods. Eut not much can be made of this is a large 
percentage of Whites live in the crowded districts, in equally 
bad localities. Climate can hardly be considered at all as the 
difference in the death rate of the two races is even greater in 
the southern cities than here. Ignorance of the laws of hygene, 
neglect, lack of sufficient and propper food, vice, sus cep tabi 1 i 
to mortal deseases, and general lack of vitality all play a part 
in establishing the high death rate and lowering the vital equatt>r\ 

Phthisis Pulmonisis is one of the Negroes chief enemies. In 
^New York City the anual death rate fa?om this desease is: White 
379,6; Elack #45,2 , per 100,000. In Eoston the difference is 
still greater, being : White 365,8; Elack 884,2. In NEw Orleans 
almost the same difference exists, the rate being: White 250,3; 
Elack 5§7,7. Croup, dyntheria and diurnal deseases are 

not quite so fatal with the Elacks as with the Whites. 

They have lost their power, to resist malarial fever, pre - 



sumably through the mixing with whitse|blood. The anual death rate 

from malarial fever in the United States is ; Whites 15,65; Blacte 

38,95. This may be accounted for in a measure, by the fact that 
some of the malarial districts are chiefly peopled by the Blacks. 

Scarlet fever has little effect upon them, the rate being : 

Whites 24,44? Elacks 7,79. 

At the Colored Hospital, 65th, and 1st, ave. , 38 deaths out 

of a total of 80, were from phthisis oulmonalis. 72 cases of this 
desease were treated out of a total of 451. 74 cases of rheumatism 
were treated. This is a very common complaint, but not often fatal 
29 cases of syphilis and 5 cases of gonorrhoe were treated. The 
above figures are taken from the last anual report of the hospital* 

Physicians gave estimates and opinions, that from b0% to 90% of 
Colored hospital patients were to some degree affected with syph- 
ilis, and this desease is often the cause of other troubles that 
appear in other forms. 

The following is a table taken from the eleventh census, show- 
ing the anual average death rate per 100,000, for the mean popula- 
tion, for the eight years preceeding May 31st, 1890, in New York 
City .from special deseases<- 



White. 



Elack. 



Alcoholism, 16,16 - 
Venereal deseases , 1 ,20 




Still Born, 224,09- 
Old Age 21,16- 
Rheumatism 11,55- 



Nervous deseases 241 ,99- 



240,25. 



Deseases of Circulation, 154,57- 211,78. 



Spinal Cord, 



7,14- 



11,11. 



Resp i rat i on , 



524,65- 



550,63. 



Digestion, 97,03, 
Urinary system, and 
male generative organs, 172,52- 
Female generative organs, 6,52- 



242,33. 
17,36. 



72,91 . 



Whites. Elacfes. 

Accidents and Injuries, 114,25- 88,18. 

Drowned, 13,53- 3,47. 

Homicide, 3,75- 11,80. 

Suicide by shooting, 5,63- 1,39. 

" fMM poison, 4,52- ,69. 



CHAPTER THREE! THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY NEGRO! 

Most of these people are domestics. House servants of 
all kinds, cooks, laundresses, laundrymen, butlers, hostlers, 
coachmen, truckmen, bell boys, messenger boys, elevator men, 
house cleaners, and kindred occupations include the great major- 
ity of those who work at all. Even in these occupations they ae 
not so well paid as other laborers. The trades, professons, 
stores; all are closed to them. The Trades Unions admitt them 
in theory, but shut them out in practise. Organized labor is 

only a little more closed to them than unorganized. AS a laborer 
in most occupat i ons , the Negro is not the WHite mans equal; but 
after allowing that, it slill remains that he does not have an 
equal chance in proportion to his merit. With out making any MA 
claims for equality of fitness, it remains that the Negro is dis- 
criminated against because he is black. In the 19th, assembly 
district they are mostly employed, but their wages are the low- 
est, and their rent the highest of any of the twenty seven natio 
alities there represented. The Scotch husbands are the best 
bread winners and the Negro husbands the worst. 53,6% of the 
wives are wage earners. 90 boys and 73 girls are wage earners . 
34 out of 740 families are out of work. The^ercentaga of moth- 
ers who are wage earners is much larger than A any other class. 
"The laundress is the economic supliment of the portar". 192 
fathers work seven days per week, more than twice as lar^e a 
percentage as in any other class. 48 mothers, 25 boys and 16 girt 
work seven days per week. 

Some idea of the ir occupations can be gained from the 
vital statistics of the city showing the deaths of Colored men by 
occupations, for a period of six years. During this time there is 
recorded the deaths of one blacksmith, one cabineA* maker, three 
boot and shoe makers, 8 carpenters, 30 cigar makers, 6 engineers 4 
and firemen, 2 brick and stone masons, 1 meat packer, 40 teamstes 
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#M lift $Mm*1t 592 servants, 21 hostlers, 9 105 launderers, 
10 nurses, 10 dressmakers, 6 seamstresses, 17 janitors. It does 
not follow that all of these occupations were persued in this S£ 
City. 

There is a free employment bureau connected with the Colored 
Misson on 41st, street, where they have secured positions for ¥99 
1325 house servants, of both sexes. They report that they could 
get employment for all who apoly , i f they were willing to go 
to the country, but most of them object to that, especial ly in tie 
winter time*. A few applications for servants come from Colored 
people, and these are very hard to fill as the Negro objects to 
a Colored master. 

To sum up ,- we have the Colored race workini for low 
wages in the most menial positions, a large percentage of the 
men unable to get work of any kind, the support coming larg ely 
from the wages of the wives and childrenf^. In some cases the 

Negro may be lazy and in more. he is inef icient ,but the fact that 
all desirable positions are sealed to him must be a ?reat breeder 
of both sloth and inef f i c iency. These conditions have caused 4f» 
the most well-to-do and ambitious to leave the city for subur- 
ban towns and other cities, where their economic condition can W 
be improved. This leaves in New York the worst and poorest Negro$j 
there being a few exceptions. 

Eut the way is slowly opening toward better things and if 
it were not for the present severity of the struggle for a job, 
the Negro might soon hope for an economic emancipation. 

Civil Service has proved his one of his best friends. About 
2,500 men, including about 1,100 engaged in street cleaning , have 
employment in the public works. There are quite a largii number in 
the Post Office department, two Colored clerks in Police Courts, 
and two in the District Attorneys office. There are four Colored 
teachers in the Public Schools,. A fe.v book keepers have positia 

ons in banking houses of the City. 

A very few have made their way to success in the 



professions ## fc'W but only exceptional ability and great perseven 
ence can succeed here.Ihave the names of t.velve precticing physi* 

cians .several of whom have alucrative White practice,and one d$t^ 
ist with four chairs in his office doing a large tusiness|with 
White people, Iknow of nine lawyers with White clients .several of 
whom are high in the legal circles of the city. 

A|few are in business , some haying small stores, house 
cleaning and carpet cleaning establishments , and a few are caterers 
and restaurant keepers. 

As a rule they are i mp rovident . When a man loses his job 
,he is usually in want the day his wAges cease. Their insurance socie- 
ties and economic clubs form an exception to their lack of providing 

for the future. They pay from five to twenty-five cents a week 
allftheir mortal lives to insure a goodly number of carriages in their 
funeral proccesions .These clubs are often connected with some church 
and the benefit" goes to defray funeral expenses. 

The percentage of property holders is almost to small 
to be calculated., From the eleventh census we find that in the 
fifty eight cities of fifty thousand inhabitants and over, two ad 
five hundredths percent of the colored people own their homes, and that 
seventy five and sixty-eight hundreths percentof these are free from 
debt. In the eleven cities of two -hundred a.idf if ty-thousand and over, 
,99% own their homes, and66% of these are free from debt. The percent- 
age of property owners in New York City must be far below one perceit 
. As before stated, the more ambitious and provident have left this 
city for Brookl yn and the subu rbs .where it is easier for them to 
acquire a home. Some Brooklyn Negroes own real|estate in this city. 

In the 19th. assembly dist ri ct , they occtipy the worst 

■ 

houses, only fifty five and sixfrenths percent of their rooms open^into 
the air. From 60th. to 61st. streets, they are charged one dollar 
more per month, rent than other nat i onal i t ies ,f or the same class of 
rooms. From 63rd. to 64th. streets they pay two dollars more per 
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month than all other nationalities. From 61st. to 62nd. streets 
paey occupy 400 rooms that have no access to the open air„ and 
pay as good rent as is paid for better aoartments in the same block, 
In all parts of the city they are compelled to live in the worst 
houses, the better houses will not be rented to them, no matter what 
their financial, moral and intelectual standing tray be. No room,fla 
or apartment is ever let to a Colored man in a house that is not 
wholly occupied by Colored people. This rule often causes great in- 
justice to the small number of well-to-do, educated oeople. 

In the "tenderloin District" they occupy the worst houses and 
pay from $3,00 to $5,00 more per month than was paid by the## for- 
mer Vhite tenants. 

There are many ways of exolaining this high rent. A large per 
centage of the Colored people are necessarily "poor oay", and H 
some are "poor pay" from p rincip le. They are great rent dodgers , 
being constantly on the move. The fact that a whole house has to 
be let to Colored oeople , if any part is let to them, is another 
feature that has to be considered by the landlord. Eut these expla- 
nations are not sufficient to establish the rule. The Negro is 
helpless and must take what is offered, and his submissive spirit 
accepts the conditions with out remonstrance. 

The Negro and Charity: - In spite of his economic condition 
the Negroes aplications for charity are compari t i vely few. This is 
largely due to the warm hearted communism of the race that express- 
es its self in dividing the last loaf with one of their Color in 
need. Then there is nearly always aa opportunity to do something I 
in the kind of work the Colored man is willing to do, this often 
making him more independent than the skilled wor'man when out of 
a job. 2,98% of the new families treated by the Charity Organiz* 
tion for the year ending July 1st. 1897, were Colored. 

In the United States the ratio of paupers per 100,000 isj 
Whites If I if t ! I te Blac's ,847. This percentage may arise from h 

the fact that most of the race lifce in a climate and under circum- 
stances that make the poorest independent of public charity. 
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In the United States they form 11,8858 of the inmates of 
al institutions, 29,49% of prisoners, 13% of juvenile offenders, 
8,78% of paupers, 3,67% of inmates of benevolent ins t i tu t i ons## , 
6,12% of insane paupers. 

There are some agencies out side of the churches that are 
working toward the moral elevation, and bettering of the general 
condition of the race. Among these art: The Colored Home and Hos- 
pital, 65th< street and lst.ave, , Orphan Asylum 143rd. street and 
Eoulevard, Home for Destitute Children, 2 Lafayette Place, Color! 
Misson, 135 W. 30th. st reet ,F ree Colored Kinte rgarten , 235 w.41st.± 
street, Rogers Chapel of the South Church, 904V#! 8th. ' street ,- #tf 
where considerable institutional work is being done for them, and 
many other agencies of more or less importance, all seeking to al 
eviate the Colored man's sorry condition. They take the benefits 
of these institutions and exercise considerable ingenuity at times, 
in getting the most possible out of them. But the Corled man is not 
naturally a beggar. This work of redemption and relief is most 
exceedingly difficult and discouraging. The f o 1 low ing , taken from 
aperiodical published by the colored rrission,§ 135W.30th.ST. ,is aj 
very good expression of the feeling of all who earnest engage in their 
attempt to better the Negroe's 1 cond i t i on :" In coming back after a 
brief absence one is a fresh impressed with the pathos of poverty 
as viewed from the Mission outlook. 

THE same set of dusky hued people with the same wistful 
faces climb up the wellborn stairs, their bodily frames are Urge, 
their physical strength disproportionately small. Each one bring 
his or her patient tale of stru-gle and sorrow and takes away a dole 
of garments .groceries, or p rac t i cal counci 1 as to amendment of evil 
ways, as the case may be. The mothers eke out a precarious living ad 
raise up one or two of the most hardy of their feeble ,splnd le leg* 
children to take their places as the recipients of charity when the 
weary woem.en ,p rematu re 1 y old and worn out, have dropped into theirg 
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Graves. Only the rememberance of Him who cam dovn from heaven 
nineteen centuries ago as the highest and divine expression of 
good will to men, the friends of these people might almost give 
up the work in despair. 



Chapter Four: TheNegro and the Criminal Law. 

There are fewer cases of crime than might be expectedjof 
of afpeople injthe economic and social condition of the Negro, and 
most of these are of a petty nature. Similar conditions would 
make anarchists of some c lasses, bu t the first specie of that|type 
is yet to be found among the Negroes. This may indicate an ell - 
ement of moral power,, the quiet, dignified-, waiting meekness 
that is to be blessed in the divine economy by|inhe ri t ing the 
earth. Or it may be an indication of inherent moral weakness , that 
lack of individuality, want of the spirit of independance and 
liberty, which causes them to unthinkingly submitt to conditions 
as they find them, the same characteristic that made them cheep 
ful in bondage, whi le the Redman perished in unsuccessful rebell- 
ion ,or died of a broken heart. The temper of the Negro may be iff 
too oliable to break. 

The Negro is possessed of a hot, violent temper but thfe 
does not lead to crime unless it finis immediate opportunity of 
venting its self. It quickly cools and the absence of a resolute, 
scheeming vindictiveness keeps him from many wrong deeds. The 
Negro lacks fortuti;e and ingenuity that are necessary inthe 
make up of the high class criminal. }& 

Illigitimate sextual relationships, bigamy, rape,( never 
inith a Colored woman,) quarrels over women which lead tojas^ul*s, 
in which the razor plays a orominent part, quarrels over 3*s^ 
gambling, this being one of their chief vices, and petty larcen- 
ies make up the great number of the difficulties that cause them 
to collide with the police. 

In New York City for year ending Oct. 31st. 1897 thewhole 
number of persons convicted, held for trial and committed to refer 
matory and other institutions was as follows: 

Male, Female, Total. 

White 62,657, 12,411, 75,078. 

Elack 1,043, 738, 1,781. 
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This shows a much larger percentage of Colored female crimin- 
als than White female criminals, but this is reversed in the rep' 
ports for the whole country. In the United States the percentage 

of criminals by sext is as follows: 

Male, Female, 

White 90,49%, 9,51%. 

Elack 92,48%, 7,52%. 

The total percentage is larger in' the City for|Bltacks than for 
Whites, the Elac'- r s having 2,19% of the cases handled by the City 
Magistrates in 1897, while they formed, in 1890, only 1,55% of the 
total population]*. Eu t these figures don't mean much. 

In the United States for the census year ending June 1st. 1890, 
the Ne:ro committed 24,277 crimes ottt of an aggregate of 82,329. 
These crimes come under the following heads, with the total time 
penalty for e i ch crime: 

White, Elack. 

Crimes against the Gov ' t . ,3 ,91 , 1 2- 314,02. 

society, 8,382,70- 2,277,45. 

38,017,28. 

person, 48,375,85- #8$WB J ,X 
» " property ,83 ,563,09- 41 ,440,54. 

Miscelenous , 11,090,48- 6,708,17. 

Total years imprisonment, 155,325,99- 88,757,46. 
Average sentence, 3,46#- 4,84. - 

The Elack gets about one half as much for crimes against 
property, and about four fifths as much for/crimes against the 
person as the White. The Colored woman gats more than twice the 
time sentence of the White worran for crimes against the oerson. 
From the records at ^"Ke Tombs the following statistics were 
*f*l'#t#fl*#i»? six months, ending :e c . 31 s t . 1 897 , there were 153 
Colored men in the Tombs, ranging in age from 17 to 65 years. 
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Or these 67 vera reported as Catholics and 96 as Protestants. 
Fourteen were foreign born, ten from the West Indies, and one 
each from Bermuda, Erazil, Arabia and Canada. Their crimes are 
classified as follow*! intoxication 5, man slaughter 1, 

grand larceny 19, homicide 2, assalt 30, disorderly conduct 26, 
disorderly person 3, disorderly house 1, bastardy 7, petty larceiy 
30, larceny from person6, burgurly 12, gamb-ling 1. keeping £Mm 
gamboling house 2, vagrancy 5, insanity 1, attemoted suicide 1, 
maiming 1, illegal registration 2, perjury 1, violation of city 
ordinance 5, fugative from justice 1. 

These crimes were committed by men in the following occupa- 
tions: laborers 41, waiters 26, cooks 16, porters 16, sailors 9, 
peddlers 8, drivers 8, coachmen 2, boot blac'-s 5, painters 3, 
bell boys 2, bell men 4, elevator men 3, reasturant men 2, bar - 
b<irs 3, stone cutters 1, ba'-'er 1, agent one, messenger boy 1, 
coffee pickers 1, upholsterer 1, janitor 1, musicians 2, chair - 
cainer 1, clerk 1, paper hanger 1, no occupation 3. 

In this list the crimes against the person are about equal to 
crimes against property. The arrests for intoxication are four, and 
the case is nearly always a foreign sailor. The City Negro uses 
considerable stale beer, but he drinks it in his home and is sel- 
dom drunk on the street. Petty larceny, picking pockets and crim- 
es of this nature show him to be a low class criminal .Very seldom 
does he committ a crime that calls for a cunningly worked out pla 
In cases of grand larceny he usually has a large percentage of 
White blood, or is made the tool of some White criminal. The cass 
of assalt are usually the result of heated passionjin some quarrel 
over a woman or the gambling table. He is not naturally quapre totne 
and were his economic conditions different , his so called ,natu» 
al propensity to steal, might dissapear. 
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Chapter Five. The Negro and Religeon. 

The Colored man is reli^eous, his whole life centering in 
his church, which is the one great negro institution. His relig- 
ecn has^Little,or nothing to do with morals, and his sentiment is 
morbid, gloating .over the grewsome and awful. He is always sure 
of heaven, the first sceptic is yet to be found Among them, but 
death has a fearful and morbid at t rac t i on . No matter what the * 
character, or the personal relations of the deseasei duringlile- 
time, every one goes to the funeral. Philip A. Eruce, in "The 
Plantation Negro as a Freedman", speaking of the relationships 
of parents and children, says: "They do not care for their par- 
ents in old age, tut they all come to the funeral. Every super- 
stitious emotion is aroused and they display a morbid solicitude 
that assumes the form of the most violent grief, when the parent 
dies. Death is the one suppreme event in the humble drama of #Kf# 
thai r 1 ives. " 

Sacraments, foams, and elaborate organization are cher- 
ished in their churches. in the City as in the whole country the 
Eactists and Methodists predominate. According to the eleventh 
census there are 1,403,638 baptists, and 1,190,600 methodists in 
the United States. Other denominations, their relative numbers 
being about the same in the city as in the country at large, are* 
episcopal, p resby te r ian , congregational, dutch reform, roman - 
catholic, moravian and a few scattering ones in other sects. 
In the 19th. assembly district, 46,1* are baptists, 27,7% 
methodists, 12,22% episcopal, 10,32% roman catholic, 1,66% mor- 
avian, ffS 1,36% unspecified. 

In the Darts of the City where they have been long es- 
tablished , and have their own churches they are nearly all churo 
members or church attendants. In all of the baptist churches, and 
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most of the methodist ,they differ very little from the southern 
type of worshipers. Thei r reli:eous expressons more than qjCFS^w 
bear out the thesis of Sch 1 ie rmarche r , that religeon is in 

the f ee 1 ings. They are most in their element in the enening ser- 
vice when the meeting lasts from two to four hours. About one 
hour of this time is given to the sermon, fourty minutes to tak- 
ing up the collection in their own peculiar and interesting man- 
ner, and the remainder of the time to sinking, scripture reading 
prayers and exortations. When every thin?; goes right they get 
pretty loud and very hapoy in these meetings. They hold the 
southern type of revival meetings and the effects are about the 
same in a hall on ninth avenue as under the Georgia pines. They 
hold prayer meetings from two to five times ner week during the 
whole year. The city Negro does not sing well in these meetings. 

i 

That musical faculty and melody of voice , possessed by the plan- 
tation Negro seems to have been dissipated by the harshness and 
discord of city life. The sermon is largely made ud of descript- 
ions of the joys of the saved and thejj i s c oaif o r tant s of the damme! 
The audience is easily caatried with the speaker; laughs or cries 
as the theme appeals to the different emot i ons . They g roa)| , shou t , 

perspire, and encourage the preacher to do his worst, urging him 
on to greater flights of imaganation and e 1 oquence.B thi cs f orm 
a field, seldom or never explored in his rambleings. 

The preachers are nearly always ignorant and sometimes 
have evil reputatioe among their own people. 

Funeral oervices are always great events and are coex- 
tensive in length of time with the patience of the undertaker. 

The Presbyterian and Episcopal churches have educated 
clergymen and are doing a dignified and enobling work. There is 
only one White man preaching to Colored people in the City, and 
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his work is not a success as measured by the year book. The Col 
ored people dislike the restraint in religious meetings that . 
they feel under the leadership of a White man. Then they are sus- 
picious of the White* man's Christianity .Slavery was once san- 
ctioned by it. Then they are loath to enter the church door that 
is opened by the same class that closes to them the shop and 
store door. 

The Catholic is the only church that does not have sep- 
arate churches for the Negroes, and this expression of fellow- 
ship gives them quite a hold on the Colored man. There are some 
White churches thUt have quite a large attendance of Colored 
people ,but they do not belong to the same church organization. 

In some parts of the City they have # acquired a great 
deal of valud^le church property. The amount of money paid by 
these people to the support of their churches is remarkably 
large. They all have Sunday Schools and all the accessory organ- 
izations of the modern church. 

Thir relisp&ous life can only be redeemed by giving them 
a throughly t rained , we 1 l/d iecip 1 ined clergy from their own race, 
that will introduce an element of sanity and ethics into their 
church life. There are a few happy cases where this is done at 
present, but they are so few as to be noticeable. 
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Chapter Six. The Hegro and Education. ! 

The Colored man was first brought to New York in 
1628. In 1668 a Methodist Episcopal chapel was built. on John Street 
which was for a time the center of the educational life of the j 
Negro. In 1704 a school for slaves was opened by Ellas Neau, who 
taught them the catachism, and reading, and writing. In 1708 many 
of his pupils were baptised and received the sacraments at the 
hands of the Rev Vesly, rector of Trinity Church. The^negro plot'' 
which seems to have been a fiction, broke up this school for a time 
but it was again started by Elias Neau and did successful work for 
some time before his death in 1722. The work was continued. by the 
different rectors of Trinity Church for a number of years?. 

In 1788 the New York African Free School was opened on 
Clifton street. A few other attemps, limited and spasmodic, were 
made to educate the NegroiSf. 

The first public instruction of the Negroes was given in 
separate schools and this was the order for some time. But when 
the Colored people scattered from their old quaters in Bleeker 
street, they demanded admittance to the schools close at hand. All puis 
lie schools were thrown open to them in 1844. This raised mm 
a ne^fwroblem. These Colored schools had been supplied by Colored 
teachers .Some of these teachers were now out of employmen t. 
They demanded entrance to the regular flit;, schools. They were 
kept out until the end of the"trustee" system in 1895. Since that 
tiftia number of Colored teachers have secured positions in schools 

where ill, or nearly all, of the pupils are White. 

All higher institutions of learning except Union Theol- 
ogical Seminary, were close to the Negroe. previous to 1844.- 
Now all of the higher schools are open to them and their rep- 



resentatives are found in most of them. Only a very small num- 
ber get beyond the Grammar school, but probably more of them 
go on into the higher learning than of other classes of their 
economic standing. 

So far as statistics htve b en gathered and qbservations 
made, the Soloreli children seem to be making, as good use of their 
opportunities as any in the communities in w^ch they live. 

According to the eleventh census, the percentage of illit- 
erates over ten years of age was NMMNNN 1,77% for native Whites 
: ffftf 13,11%; for foreign Whites. 18,388; for Negroes*. This 

high percent of colored illiterates comes over from slavery times 
and is fed by migration from the South.' 

Industrial Education. Not much is beinr done in this line 
of training. The Colored boy is not ambitious to learn a trade 
he will never be allowed to use. Eut some preliminary attempts 
are bein- made. At the Colored Orphans Asylum, 143rd. street and 
10th. ave. they give industrial training; sewing and cooking 
lessons for the girls, and carpenter work and gardening for the 
boys. The Colored Mission on 41st. street does considerable in the 
way of industrial training, and Rogers Chapel, on West 18 th. street 
,is doing some industridl work under the care and support of the 
South Church. There are other attempts ,more or less su ccess f u 1 ,to 
help in industrial training. One free kindergarten is doing good 
work for the Colored children that are within ito reach. 
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Chapter seven. The Negroe as a Citizen. 
The Negro- v»as given the franchise in Ne,\ York in 1777, 
but in 1821the franchise wis limited to those citizens who had 
held a permanent residence for three years and who had been in 
possession $250 §P worth of taxable property for at least one 
year. This practically disf r mchised the Negroe until after he was 

given his f reedom. Tcjday they usually vote for the party that 

r 

set them free, but they a^ very easily brought under the rule 
of a Boss and will vote for the ijtffi party that makes the bigest 
promises to the Colored manjif.They have their own political bos_ 
ses whose power over their followers is practically unlimited. 
In the last campaign they supported the Tammany t i eke t ,be 1 ie v- 
that that would bring the sporting classes back to the City, 
and that vould mean work for the Colored man with plenty of rich 
fees. 



Chapter Eight. . 
Home and Social Life. 
Home life can mean very little to a people whose mothers are 
wage earners. Thei r looseness about sexual re lat i ons ,f re quen t 
swapping of wi ves ,dese rt i on of iamily,and general lac'- of feel- 
in..; of responsibility in the home, are all sources of great soc- 
ial weakness. There is little family love. The children grow up 

with out restraint but are furiously beaten at times. 

Many families frequently live together in one apartment, 
thus dividing the burden of rent , and a great many of them have 
boarders. In the 19th. assembly district 740 families have MiMM# 
#### 569 boarders ,286 are males ,27 females. This is a higher 
percentage having boarders than any other nationality , and the 
proportion of females is exceptionally high. 

24,2 Sol the heads of families are * idows , ind i cat ing 
that a wido.er is more apt to remarry than a widow. There are 
25 families having father only living, and 175 families having 



mother only living^. 

Outside of the churches, the young mens' clubs are the 
social 

chie£ organization. These are often cal led"ath leti c clubs", and 
the sole diversion is usually prize f ight ing ,w i th a dice game 
on the side. Attempts to furnish a higher order of entertainment 
for them have usually been unsuccessful. 



